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emotion of ennui is identical with our supreme concept — the pure 
consciousness of self. 

Peeling and cenception are the same in function and in content, 
and this aspect of consciousness stands for unity and simplicity, as 
against the perceptual aspect with its variety and complexity. I am 
aware that there is no arguing about ultimates, and all I have 
hoped to do is to point out the intimacy of the way in which feeling 
influences thought. 

Kate Gordon. 

Mount Holyoke College. 



MENTAL ELEMENTS OF DREAMS 

TN connection with the study of dreams in an introductory course 
-*- in psychology, fifty-five students (all women) were asked to 
recall and record their dreams on six successive mornings. They 
were requested to jot down the dreams as soon as possible after 
awakening ; and they were urged to be frank and explicit in record- 
ing details. The students were assured that only the instructor 
would see the papers written for him and that all papers would 
be destroyed as soon as he had read and tabulated the results. Two 
facts were emphasized: (1) that it was desirable to know the nature 
of the imagery of the dreams (and the distinction of dreaming about 
a type of imagery and dreaming of experiencing that imagery was 
pointed out) ; and (2) the students were urged to seek, so far as 
might be possible, to explain their dreams in the light of recent 
thought and experience (the extent of the operation of the laws of 
association). 

The fifty-five students reported and described with more or less 
completeness 287 dreams, or an average of 5.2 per student for the 
period (of six successive nights). The largest number reported 
by any one person was 12, and one student was unable to report any 
dreams, although she was of the conviction that on at least two 
nights out of the six she had dreamed ; but she was unable to recall 
the nature and details of her dreams. In this connection it may 
be noted that the dream memory of most individuals is singularly 
weak; but the habit of recall materially increases its strength. 

The most pronounced type of imagery was the visual, being 
mentioned in 63 per cent, of the 287 dreams; 11 per cent, dreamed 
of seeing people; 3 per cent, of seeing their homes; 2 per cent, 
of landscapes; 2 per cent, of the school-rooms in which the stu- 
dents customarily worked; 2 per cent, of cities or towns; 7 per 
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cent, of other specified visual experiences, such as seeing books, 
pictures, letters, flowers, etc.; and in 34 per cent, of the dreams 
visual imagery is mentioned, without specifying the distinct visual 
factor. One visual dream may be cited as an example: "I dreamed 
I was in a large room filled with books; they were in cases about 
the wall. What struck me as curious was the fact that they were 
all by one author ; I saw his name on the back of the books in large 
gilt letters." 

Auditory imagery is noted in 26 per cent, of the dreams; 4 per 
cent, dream of hearing voices ; 2 per cent, dream of hearing music ; 
5 per cent, specify other sounds such as crying, bells, fire gong and 
the like ; and 15 per cent, of the dreams note auditory imagery with- 
out specifying the exciting cause. One student heard her own voice 
called; one recognized the voice of a friend with whom she was 
conversing over the telephone. One dreamed of a cornet solo 'Bells 
of the West.' She says "I heard the music and I saw the player. 
I heard this selection played yesterday and I liked it." 

Tactile imagery is mentioned in 8 per cent, of the dreams, 
chiefly of being touched by some one, of handling objects, and of 
taking hold of sticky or clammy substances. A student states that 
she dreamed that some one was squeezing her wrist, when she awoke 
and found that she had been clasping her left wrist with her right 
hand. 

Motor imagery appears in 5 per cent, of the dreams. Two 
students dream of falling, two of running and one of rapid and 
vigorous walking. Two students dream of flying through space. 
One says: "I dreamed I was flying through space to escape some 
Chinamen. This dream was probably due to a conversation I had 
last night with my cousin. He told me that as a boy he supposed 
that people could fly like birds; and that one day he was about to 
make the experiment from a second-story window when he was 
stopped by his mother." 

Olfactory imagery is mentioned in less than 1 per cent, of the 
dreams (two cases) and gustatory imagery in a little more than 1 
per cent, (three cases). Temperature is mentioned in one dream; 
excessive fatigue in two dreams ; and pain in two dreams. 

Seven dreams were of a purely intellectual character and with- 
out specific imagery. One student says: "I dreamed of my mother, 
but I do not think I saw her in my dream." Another student 
writes: "I dreamed of receiving a large sum of money, but I do 
not recall that I saw the money." Another student dreamed of 
fire alarm, but she does not think she heard the sound in her 
dream. 
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There were emotional reactions in more than 11 per cent, of the 
dreams (31 cases), but in only two of the dreams were these reac- 
tions pleasurable. One mentions the keen pleasure she had in 
dreaming of hearing the chimes of church bells and another stu- 
dent notes the pleasure she experienced in seeing a beautiful paint- 
ing in her dream. On the other hand, 29 of the emotional reactions 
noted in the dreams are more or less painful. Three dreamed of 
accidents to themselves and four of accidents to friends or relatives. 
Two dreamed of being ill. One dreamed of fainting. One dreamed 
of having an ulcerated tooth. There were six death dreams — three 
of the death of friends; one dreamed that she froze to death; one 
dreamed of a child who died and came to life again; and one stu- 
dent dreamed that one of her schoolmates had murdered another 
schoolmate. Three dreamed of being frightened and one of seeing 
a friend frightened. One dreamed of being in a rage of anger. 
Two experienced keen anxiety in their dreams because of losses — 
one of a valuable letter and another of her dress skirt. 

There were six cases of redreaming. One student reported the 
same dream four times (it concerned the recitation of a certain 
difficult lesson). Another student had the same dream for the six 
successive nights; concerning it she says: "The dream related to 
[family] matters which occupy many of my waking thoughts." 
The other four repeated dreams had each a single repetition. 

A singularly large number of the dreams (159 out of 287, or 
more than 55 per cent.) were accounted for by the students. More 
than 12 per cent, had immediate connection with home and social 
life; nearly 4 per cent, related to some recent personal experience; 
about 6 per cent, grew out of conversations with roommate or 
friends the previous evening; 4 per cent, had been suggested by 
reading or pictures; more than 6 per cent, had grown out of school 
work; and 22 per cent, more were accounted for by the students, 
although they did not specify in their papers the nature of the 
associations. Will S. Monroe. 

Noemal School, Westfield, Mass. 



DISCUSSION 



THE KNOWLEDGE EXPEEIENCE AND ITS 
EELATIONSHIPS 

TDROFESSOR WOODBRIDGE'S recent article in this Journal 1 
-*- raises clearly and effectively certain questions involved in the 
conception of philosophy and its problems, which, in my mind, asso- 
x Vol. II., No. 21, p. 573. 



